





|THE PINE — | | 
“From Florida’s- white sands to whiter snows 
Of the wild Northland: does the Pine tree roam. 
Along New England’s rocky coast he grows— 


The cloud capped Western mountains are his home.” 


- 





“But on the motntain’s crest, or by the Sea, 
Though fierce suns beat, or winter's cold stars shine, 
Still fragrant, fresh and ever green is he, ~ 

The captain of the woods, the stately Pine.” 
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The Men Who Found the Way. 


(With apologies to Kipling’s “Explorer.” 


1850 


“There’s no sense in going further’”—so they said at Bidwell’s Bar; 
So they said, and I believed it—staked my claim to dig for gold— 
Built my camp and stretched my tent-ropes underneath the Western Star, 


Where were gathered hardy miners in those golden days of old. 


Cilla voice, as bad as Conscience, rang interminable changes 

On one everlasting Whisper day and night repeated—so: 

“Something hidden. Go and find it. Go and look beyond the Ranges— 
) }2? 


Something lost beyond the Ranges. Lost and waiting for you. Go! 


( Kipling. ) 


So I went, worn out of patience; never told my nearest neighbors— 
Stole away with pack and donkeys—left ’em digging for their gold; 


And the faith that moveth mountains didn’t seem to help my labors, 


As I faced those river canons, toiling in those days of old. 
> ~ 


Plotted sites of future cities, traced the easy grades between ’em; 
Watched unharnessed rapids, wasting fifty thousand head an hour; 
Counted leagues of water-frontage through the axe-ripe woods that 
screen ‘em. 
Saw the plant to feed a people—up and waiting for the power! 
(Kipling. ) 


1902 


In the track of that old miner many daring chaps have followed— 
Came at last a corporation in the quest of forest trees; 
Looked upon his sites for townships; used the water holes he hollowed; 


These they set to work improving, and ‘twas told beyond the seas. 


Mills you'll find there; Stirling City; railroad transit sure and steady, 
Planned by men as brave and daring as ere lived in days of old. 
“God took care to hide that country till He judged His people ready.” 


Then He chose a clever people, and they found it with their gold. 











Mr Marck Buens 
Saw Fra ners Co 


1019 PINE St. C | F 










An Intercepted Letter 





STIRLING City, April 1, 1904. 
My Dear MatTcH: 


I now take my pen in hand to let you know that I’ve got 
to stay in my room all day, and hope you are enjoying the same 
ereat blessing. 

You see, it happened this way. Pat Daugherty—that’s my 
chum—told me that a man told him that he saw a big trout down 
in our fishing hole. We were afraid some one else would catch 
him, so we went right away to see about it, and we staid all day. 

You see, when a feller has the true fishing feeling, you don’t 
like to give up until you’ve accomplished it. No, we didn’t catch 
him, but we got a whole string of his grandchildren. My, it was 
fine! He got real mad at the last, but he warn’t half as mad as 
my ma was when we got home. Coz, you see, she told me to bring 
in the wood, then go and ask the minister and his wife to come 
to tea. 

Of course they didn’t come, and Ma got all readv for them; 
and it made hard feelings until ma found out it was me. J] 
shouldn't have thought she would have minded much, coz Pat and 
me ate everything up, so it wasnt wasted. You see, I didn’t tell 
about it till the next day, being hungry, and excited about the fish. 
So that’s how I come to be writing to you. 

My, but this is a jolly place, all right. You know the doctor 
told my Pa I wouldn't live to grow up 1f I staid in the city after 
that newmony | had. 

Well, you just ought to see me now. ‘This is my picture. Do 
you think I look delicate? 





My Picture 


Ask your father to let you come up here when school closes. 
He'd like it, too, coz the fishing is fine, and up above there’s deers. 
and there’s something jolly to do all the time. 

Your sister she’d like it, especially if she’s got a bow, coz I 
heard my Pa say that these trails and ferns and brooks and moons 
and things was made for lovers. 


we 


Meek Ym-We are Slim, 











Your Ma could take pictures, and make sofa pillows out of 





Pictures like my ma takes 


pine needles, same as my Ma does. But it’s best being a boy—and 
you and me would have the best of it all. 

The pine trees smell so good that you’re jolly hungry all the 
time, and there’s something in the air that don’t let you get tired 
ever. 

Do you remember that poetry we learned at school once, that 
ended with “The best of cold water at nothing a glass”? Well, I 
know where they got it from. 

There’s lot’s to do. Getting spruce gum, catching chipmunks, 
picking up pine cones for bonfires, hunting birds’ eggs, fishing, 
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Stirling City Sports 


hunting, tennis, golf, swimming, going with the logging teams, 
watching the men in the mill, tramping miles and miles, and lying 
down to rest on the pine needles, staring up into the blue sky and 
being glad you're a boy and are alive. 
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We had a snowstorm in January. It did not last long, but 
I tell you, we fellers made the most of it. 

Pat and me’s got a gold mine. There’s lots of gold here, if 
you only know the signs. 

I’m learning more than schools can teach me in the city. I 
know all about how they make lumber and reservoirs and rail- 
roads. 

I tell you, the Butte County Railroad is a hummer! They’ve 
got whopping big engines. I’m going to run one when I get big. 

My Pa says it’s a good place here for boys—and my Ma says 
it’s good for grown-ups—so by the same token you know it’s 
Oy 

I’m going to send you a picture-book of the road. I'll draw 
you some pictures of myself along in it, so you can see what I’m 
doing. 

Good-bye. I hope you can come up here this summer. 

From your loving cousin, 





DIAMOND. 
P. S.—I forgot to say that there’s 
a nice man here who tells dandy 
stories—real ones, too—of things 
he knows has happened in 
these mountains. Once on a time 
truly Indians roamed these wilds. 
| guess he'd tell your sister, and she 
could write ‘em up for the paper. 
They beat the continued-in-the-next 
ones. 
P. S. No. 2.—This is me when I 
first came to Stirling. You can bet 
I didn’t wear that collar long. 
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MAP OF BUTTE COUNTY 


Butte County, California 


BUTTE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, is in the northern part 
of the Sacramento Valley. 

It embraces an area of 1,765 square miles and includes within 
its limits valleys, foothills and mountains, soils of all natures, 
climates of all varieties, and waterways in abundance. 

It is a county of “Wonderful sun and weather, with gold 
underfoot and blue overhead.” 

Maine has lumber—so has Butte. 

The Dakotas and Texas have wheat-fields and stock-ranges 
—so has Butte. 

Delaware and Maryland have fruit—so has Butte. 











CHICO, CALIFORNIA 


Florida has Oranges, so has Butte— 





Massachusetts has fisheries—so has butte. 

Colorado has gold—so has Butte. 

Spain has olives—so has Butte. 

Florida has oranges—so has Butte. 

In fact, Butte offers inducements to the right sort of people 
in all walks of life. Why not see what Butte can do for you? 
Leave the frappe North and come to the land of palms, orange 
blossoms and sunshine, and experience a new thrill of delight, for 

“A new thrill means health, 
A new thought is a tonic, 
A new scene is hygienic.” 
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FIRST TRAIN— EXCURSION —B. C. R. R.— OCTOBER 31, 1903 





The Butte County Railroad 


THE BUTTE COUNTY RAILROAD is the steel medium 
that connects Chico, the City of Roses, with Stirling, the City of 
Pines. 

It is the model short line of the State. In its 31 miles of 
length it ascends from Barber, 186 feet altitude, to its mountain 
terminus, 3,525 feet, passing through a country of magnificent 
scenic attractions, and stopping at such places as Paradise and 
Magalia. 





The road is of standard gauge, laid with steel rails weighing 
75 pounds to the yard, well ballasted, skillfully constructed, up- 
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to-date in all its mechanism, and capable of holding its own 
ground though the heavens fall. 


The road ingratiated itself into the hearts of its countrymen 
one golden autumn day—October 31, 1903—when it carried 300 
happy excursionists, guests of the company, into the hills for an 
outing at Magalia. 


The trip is an enjoyable two hours—comfortable coaches, 
strong engines, an observation car, solid road-bed, smooth as a 
floor, good service, and the trains run on time because they are 
in charge of competent, thoroughly reliable, disciplined men, who 


“all pull the same way.” 


Officers of the Butte County Railway 


RS EBB hie aha Se Rete ne ie ot President 
VRE Oia IMA ele Sorte. kas ye pec ea Se First Vice-President 
Wes TOBIN SON SA 8S ae eas, Hobie ok en: Second Vice-President 
F. M. Croucu....General Manager and Resident Representative 
J. B. Robinson...... General Superintendent and Chief Engineer 


Stage lines connecting with the Butte County Railroad: 


OEME LS MOL MC OMLOLEMC. cade. Mesctga nats oes hos bee oaks I mile 
WOMIS MO OVOIOCKS dais hove nce ane ora witchate ieee ben I mile 
SurhnpiCity: fot OWeltOn asc wol esc coed 2a fa ee dy ee. 5 miles 
Stirling City for Butte Meadows ................... 22 miles 
Stirling City for Bis Meadows: i.2.....<......0..2.. 42 miles 





Is the Rose City of Butte County. It is situated on the main line 
of the California and Oregon Railroad (Southern Pacific system),. 
186 miles from San Francisco, 90 miles from Sacramento, 5 miles 
from the Sierra foothills on the east and about the same distance 
from the Sacramento River on the west. Its railroad facilities 
make it easily accessible from the north and the south. Travelers 
coming from) the East by the Central Pacific change cars at Sacra- 
mento, taking the S. P. local or through train north to Chico. 
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Chico is a thriving, up-to-date town, having a population of 
about 8,000, with good business blocks, wide, shady streets, hand- 
some residences, tasteful grounds, beautiful roses, charming parks 
and delightful drives. 

The site of the city, as originally laid out by General Bidwell, 
is as nearly perfect as could be found, lying between Big Chico 
and Little Chico Creeks, with a fall to the west sufficient to give 
the best of surface drainage, with a stratum of loose gravel at a 
depth of from fifteen to twenty feet, affording the best of under- 
ground drainage. The soil is a sandy loam, well adapted to the 
growth of all plant life. 

The scenic surroundings are particularly beautiful. The Coast 
Range, bounding the Sacramento Valley, on the west, the Trinity 
Mountains and Mount Shasta on the north, the Sierra Nevadas, 
with Lassen Peaks as their highest point, on the east, are in view, 
with the beautiful Sacramento Valley as a foreground. 

A large area of richest farming, pasture land and fruit-raising 
country, and a vast territory of mining and heavy lumbering 
country to the east, enjoy the advantages of Chico as a distributing 
point. 

Expansive wheat-fields cover the level portions and herds of 
cattle feed upon the rich pastures that skirt the foothills. 

The climate of this portion of Sacramento Valley is a marvel 
to those who experience it, as compared with localities in the 
East in the same latitude. There are but two seasons—“‘Half a 
year of clouds and flowers, half a year of warmth and sky.” 

The enervating heat of the Atlantic Slope or any damp climate 
is unknown and the wide range of products and tree growth is 
simply marvelous. 

Chico is the educational center of Northern California, pos- 
sessing one of the best Normal Schools in the State, an excellent 
High School and well-organized Public Schools. 

The California State Normal School at Chico was established 
by Act of Legislature in 1887. The handsome building, substan- 
tially built and well-equipped, is one of the best properties of the 
State. 

It stands on a picturesque site on Chico Creek, at the north 
side of the town. The grounds, embracing eight acres, are one of 
the features of Chico. They contain, besides their many beautiful 
trees, abundant shrubbery and flowers, a large campus for football 
and baseball, basket-ball grounds and a tennis court. 

At present (1904) the work of the school is organized in 
eight departments, under the supervision of specialists, as follows: 

(1) Psychology, Pedagogy and Education, including 20 
weeks of practice teaching; (2) English and Literature; 
(3) Mathematics; (4) Physical Science; (5) Biological Sci- 
ence; (6) History and Political Science; (7) Art and Handi- 
craft; (8) Music. 





CALIFORNIA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL — CHICO 





“The central idea for which the institution stands is the pro- 
fessional training of teachers for the elementary schools of Calli- 
fornia. To this end its work comprises: 

(1) Professional training, including practice teaching in a 
training school of three hundred children of all grades; and 

(2) Academic training designed to give liberal and fitting 
culture to elementary school teachers. In spite of the fact that the 
work is thoroughly professional, it yet constitutes one of the best 
trainings for youth that can be had short of the University.” 

The school already possesses an extensive museum and a 
library of over eight thousand volumes. 

The advantages to a community of such an institution, 
munificently supported by the State, must be apparent to every 
homeseeker. 

The Chico High School occupies a site to the west of the 
Normal grounds. It has a well-selected corps of teachers, tour 
classes in operation, good curriculum, which includes literary, 
scientific, technical and business courses. It pays strict attention 
to the physical as well as the mental needs of its students, and has 
well-organized football, baseball, tennis, basket-ball and track 
teams. 

The Chico Grammar Schools enroll over 1,000 pupils, have 
a well-trained, progressive teaching force and a thorough course 
of study which fits pupils for the Normal or High School. 


Sight Places and Resorts of Interest 
to the Tourist 


What’s the use of going abroad to see the wonders of 
Nature? About one-half the Americans who travel over Europe 
have not seen their own country, that has just as much to offer as 
any of the countries of the Old World. 

California surely must have been intended for God’s play- 
ground, and the . 


RANCHO CHICO 


for his favorite spot. This is the estate of General Bidwell, of 
which Chico originally formed a part. It has a world-wide repu- 
tation for its magnificent drives, fruitful orchards, extensive 
erain-fields, and for the princely hospitality and munificent gen- 
erosity of its owners. 

We may drive for miles through the beautiful grounds. Long 
vistas of tree-arched avenues. Across acres of gorgeous poppies, 
that in the spring time dash the whole slope with gold. Under 
the wild-grape canopies that in the autumn are a flame-colored 
mass of scarlet and gold. 








R WILD GRAPE CANOPIES—RANCHO CHICO 
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VIEW ON MANSION GROUNDS 


RANCHO 





CHICO 
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CHICO CREEK — RANCHO CHICO 
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THE DRIVE TO IRON CANYON 


May be made by several different roads, all equally beautiful and 
picturesque. Up Valambrosa, following the devious windings 
of Chico Creek, past the State Forestry Station, where flourisheth 
trees and shrubs of many climes. 

There is the smell of the fresh earth as the plowman cuts the 
deep furrows; the bloom of the orchard; the fragrance of new- 
mown hay, as the hay-makers heap high the wagon-racks; the 
scent of the garnered harvest, or the low of the contented flocks, 
as they graze ‘neath the oaks. 

The protecting branches of the giant oak, Sir Joseph Hooker, 
invite us to tarry under its leafy dome, to watch the marvelous 
play of lights and shadows as the sun filters its gold through the 
green. 

Or, pursuing another course, we may skirt the edges of the 
almond orchard, crossing Arroyo Linda to climb the slope beyond 
threading the winding turns of Mazy Way. 

All roads, however, lead to the Canon—and the scenery 
there is well worth the drive. 

Iron Canon is a second edition of Grand Canon, the par 
excellence of picnic grounds, swimming holes and camps. 

Over cliffs resembling polished iron we peer down upon the 
rushing waters of Chico Creek, as it tumbles down into the sun- 


shine of the valley. 


Five miles to the west of Chico we may fish in the 


SACRAMENTO RIVER 


or drive for miles along its banks. 


A few hours of easy driving over good roads will land us at 


RICHARDSON SPRINGS 


Whose magical cures have enabled many a bed-ridden rheumatic 
to take up his bed and walk. 
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SCENE ON CHICO CREEK 
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IN A CHICO WHEAT FIELD 
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GIANT OAK—‘SIR JOSEPH HOOKER”’—RANCHO CHICO 
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MUD CREEK VALLEY—RICHARDSON SPRINGS — CHICO 
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One day of sightseeing must be devoted to 


BARBER 


the Diamond Match Company’s model factory town, a southern 
suburb of Chico. 

“There be folks who do not know what else to do with a 
lumber pile but to make kindlings of it, and there be others who 
can make out of it useful and beautiful things.” 


When building at Barber is completed a great number of men 
will be actively employed in the various factories finishing and 
fashioning the rough lumber shipped from the mill at Stirling 
City, and from here the finished products will be shipped the world 
over. 

Barber has an ideal situation—an open tract, dotted here and 
there with majestic live oaks, with an unobstructed view of the 
mountains on all sides. To add to its natural beauty, an extensive 
park system has been perfected. The approach is by Del Norte 
avenue, 80 feet wide, bordered on either side by double rows of 
Eastern black walnuts alternating with Carolina poplars and fan 
palms. Between the two rows of trees is a walk for pedestrians 
and a bicycle path. 


The Balloon—that is, the great loop of the road, which has 
a curve sufficiently large to permit an entire train to turn around— 
has its open spaces dotted with small groves of ornamental trees. 
Similar groves are scattered throughout the grounds. 

The panoramic view of Barber, with its artistic buildings, 
wide avenues, parks and groves, set in an extremely picturesque 
part of the valley, make it one of the most attractive spots in this 
locality. 

The activity of busy factory life here displayed make it also 
a moving picture of great interest. 
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AVENUE LEADING TO BARBER 
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ITFUL ORCHARDS —B. C. R. R. 
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Barber to Stirling City via the 
Butte County Railroad 


When the first settlers came over the mountains, winding 
cautiously down the narrow passes of the Sierras, horse and foot, 
into the valley of the Sacramento, an armed escort was necessary. 
The cavalcade at times traveled only at night, to avoid the 
Indians ; at other times moved only by day, so as not to fall a prey 
to bandits. 

Now everything is changed. Life is lubricated, and we may 
ascend through those self-same passes in luxurious security, 
guests for the time being of the railroad, where courtesy, kindness 
and good will are the rule. “So that’s the difference mit you of 
yesterday-long-gone and me of to-day-that-now-is.” 

We take the train at the Chico depot—but the real excitement 
of the journey begins at Barber, the mile between stations 
being just the musical prelude to the grand scenic anthem that is 
to come. 

We propose from here to guide you on an imaginary journey, 
hoping it may sound so good that you may be induced to take a 
“truly, real” trip, from Barber, in the valley, to Stirling City, in 
the mountains, 31 miles away. 

Along a route that for attractions has not its equal in the 
State. By way of a railroad that stands as a monument of man’s 
ability to cope with nature in her wildest moods; to surmount and 
to conquer all obstacles. 

The big mountain engine has whistled, the bell rings—“All 
aboard” for the land of Pines. 

The morning itself is one of nature’s masterpieces. We are 
headed directly for the sun god’s eastern palace. “Green fields 
around us, blue sky overhead.” 

Swiftly our train takes the level stretches, crossing by peace- 
ful farms, fruitful orchards, shadowy creek banks, across a long, 
beautiful meadow land not unlike “ye stately parks of England,” 
added to the bigness of California. Over the fields and far away, 
to 

BUTTE CREEK 
Treacherous, unruly, riotous, loving Butte Creek! 

Your muddy waters have lured many who essayed to ford 
them into the “shadowy beyond.” 

Your restless waves beat ever wrathfully against stone abutt- 
ments and earthen levees, built to keep you in bounds. 

Your waters have shown many a color to the miner bending 
over his pan. What fortunes yet lie under your bed! Who knows 
where the mountain gnomes have hidden their gold! 

Ascending by gentle grade, we traverse the lava spine of 
Chamberlain’s Ridge. Canons to right of us, canons to left of 
us! Ever the sun above and the eternal hills ahead. 


are 











RIOTOUS-LOVING BUTTE CREEK —B, C. R., R, 





BUTTE CANON 


1,500 feet below us, on the left, is a picture for a painter. 

Nature here grew erratic and man has kindly tried to conceal 
the scars left by volcanic fires with the ereen of orchard and the 
tangle of vine. 

A valley within a valley, mute witness of the sweep of fiery 
floods, the grinding of gigantic ice-plows and the rush of mighty 
waters. 

The lava boulders along the way, rough and formidable, 
jagged and broken, tell of the fierce tussle waged with man and 
dynamite to make a level resting place for the rails. 

’Tis like the out-croppings of original sin. Occasionally 
bit of repentance as manifested by a square yard or two of good 
soil, in which the manzanita roots sink deep and the sun’s rays rest 
lovingly on the green carpet rug that holds the moisture for them. 

But mostly it is a wild, passionate outburst, expressed in 
fierce, scowling rocks, sharp cuts, precipitous declivities in whose 
narrow depths perchance some lost soul frets and chafes. Wierd, 
fascinating, tempting; the very mystery of the unknown beckons 
one to the utmost edge, where it would be uncomfortable to 
tumble. 

Were it not for you, “Little flower in the crannied wall,” this 
might pass for the country God forgot. 

But no—even now the trees grow thicker, the grass greener, 
the sun brighter. We are entering 


PARADISE 


“God’s in his heaven: 
All’s right with the world.” 


Paradise rightly named. Here at an elevation of 1,708 feet, 
it is springtime all the year. It is an ideal spot for the husband- 
man. With a temperature and soil admirably adapted to the 
erowth of all kinds of fruit, orchards are things of beauty and 
financial JOYS. 

For afteen or twenty years this region has been settling up 
with an industrious class of people, who realized that the sur- 
roundings were perfect for fruit-raising, and the experiment has 
been successfully tried. One cannot imagine more delicious bits 
of meadow-land. Orchards of olive, peaches and almonds cheek 
by jowl with the native evergreens. 

The railroad has solved the problem of rapid transit for the 
fruit crops, and with transportation facilities solved capital will not 
long stand knocking, but enter in to invest in Paradise. ‘There 
is not a speck of waste land that cannot be made to grow some- 
thing. Best of all, the air is like new wine. 

Life is worth living in this great out-of-doors, full, rich and 
free. To the homeseeker and small farmer, this foothill country 











BUTTE CREEK CANON~—SIX MILES EAST OF BARBER 





presents the opportunities of the frontier, to which the Butte 
County Railroad has now added the advantages of civilization. 

The road winds steadily up hill through a country heavily 
wooded, fragrant with the resinous odors of pine, spruce, cedar 
and fir. Standing on the platform of the observation car, we look 
back over our winding way, down upon the valley below, seem- 
ingly swimming in crystalline ether. 

Rounding a curve, we see framed in a natural setting of 
mammoth pines, 


SAWMILL PEAK, 3,351 Feet 


Grim, silent keeper of the treasure; stern guardian of the yellow 
legacy buried in thy heart. See yonder little cabin on the moun- 
tain side? There also another guardian keeps watch and ward 
over that wound in your side which men call the Willard Mine. 

Years ago a vein was pierced and old Sawmill gave of his 
heart blood the accounted largest nugget in America. It weighed 
fifty-two pound avoirdupois, and its bullion value at the mint was 
$10,690. Three thousand dollars additional was taken from the 
mine the same day. 


At the base of Sawmill Peak behold a valley of marvelous 
beauty. [ar down that pine-lined canon flows, green and troubled, 
West Branch; writhing, twisting, dropping down lower and lower 
into the valley. 


MAGALIA 


Stands 2,321 feet above the sea in the midst of such beautiful sur- 
roundings. “Dogtown” it was in the vernacular of “ye ancient 
miner, Forty-niner,” to whom it stood for gold in unlimited quan- 
tities. This is still the center of a rich mining district. The 
Magalia mine lies under the lava capping of Magalia Ridge, about 
four and one-half miles from Magalia. Often water-worn nug- 
gets of many hundred dollars in value have been found. This 
mine has produced many millions of dollars. 

The Butte Star, situated on Big Butte Creek, is worked 
through a bedrock crosscut of seventeen hundred feet. The gold- 
bearing gravel yields about $2.50 per cubic yard. 

Among these rocky fastnesses in early days dwelt the “Dog- 
town” Indians. Here they built their tepees, and from here they 
made many murderous descents upon the white settlers in the 
valley below—secure in the protecting deepness of their mountain 
ravines and the wildness of their trails. 

‘“Dogtown’s” heritage of Indian fights and early mining 
scenes is to-day merged into the more euphonious title of Magalia. 
[t is a pretty mountain town, with nature’s bounteous store heaped 
high and running over. 

Here still lives the typical miner dear to the romantic pen of 





SAWMILL PEAK, 3,351 FEET—B.C. R. R. 





Bret Harte. “Commend me to the old Californian. I should say 
that an old gold-hunter, standing on a peak of the Sierras, with the 
world behind him, storm-blown and beaten, yet with hands and 
heart open, unsullied by any sin of the populous world below, 
stands not far from God.” Strong, brawny, cheerful and happy. 
With pick, iron pan, burro and the typical yellow dog, there is no 
time for the unhappy side of life, for each one expects to “strike 
it rich—to-morrow.”’ 


Even as in the days that were, and are now, men have delved 
in this yellow soil for golden grains, so in days that are to come 
the “Whisper” will enter into the ear of some wise man to dig no 
more in the earth; to look up, not down, and beholding the beauty 
around him, to lift up his voice in praise of Magalia’s wondrous 
health-giving climate, a tonic more precious than gold to those 
who seek for new life and strength. Then Nature’s great sanita- 
rium will be opened and gold will return into the hills from 
whence it came. 

Beyond Magalia Crossing, the road is banked on either side 
by a peculiar formation known as Serpentine Rock. It glistens 
and sparkles in the sunshine, radiating all the colors of the 
rainbow. 

The road onward follows up the valley of Mosquito Creek 
and its tributaries, along the divide, 200 feet above the river, be- 
tween the creek and West Branch. 

Marvelous are the views. Down, down, on one side to the 
rush and the roar of the river. Up, up, on the other, to where the 
pines seem to touch the sky. 

A stop is made at 


PARKERS 
To enable passengers and freight to take the stage for Coutolenc, 
one mile distant. 

Presently the engineer gives a long, shrill whistle, which an- 
nounces the approach to the tunnel. This is a cut of 703 feet, 
through a spur of the mountain near the location of the Chico 
mineral paint and ochre mine. 

Whistling round the curves, 
Climbing up the ridges; 
Crawling ’side the bank, 
Shooting over bridges. 
Slowly through the tunnel, 
Fairly makes one pale; 
Bless me!—ain’t it pleasant 


On the B. C.. Rail. 
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MAGALIA CROSSING—B. C. R. R. 
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SCENE ON WEST BRANCH —B. C. R. R. 





From the tunnel on, the road is a fine product of engineering 
skill, being a series of tangents, twists and compound curves, and 
as we go up hill the river by our side rushes down. Not to be 
outdone in geometrical lore, it describes horseshoe curves, loops 
and intricate circles, appearing and disappearing through the 
woods in a prodigious game of “hide-and-seek.” 

Under our revolving wheels the road like a narrow Alpine 
river flows. Far and away stretch the great Sierras, with 
spreading ridge and foothill like some huge, sprawling centipede, 
its granite back unbroken for a thousand miles. Frost-torn 
peaks, their slopes dark with forests of noble pines, through 
whose silent aisles one may wander all day long and jostle not his 
neighbor. Through deep canons flow swift rivers overpeopled 
with trout. 

“Every canon carries a river, derived from constant melting 
of the perpetual snow, which trickles its way down the mountains 
a feeble type of those vast ice-streams and torrents that for- 
merly discharged the summit accumulations of ice and snow 
while carving the canons out from solid rock.” Gathering quan- 
tity in their onward flow, from the crags they leap, full-throated 
streams, to be half blown away in mist before they touch the 
valley floor. ‘Nowhere on the continent of America is there 
more positive evidence of the cutting power of rapid streams 
than in these very canons.” 





URE» 
AT DOONS 


Lumbering becomes very much in evidence. In these regions the 
Pine is King. 

“One first notices in our ascent from the valley into the high 
Sierras a poor variety of yellow pine, which is commonly called 
‘bull pine.’ At an elevation of about 2,500 feet we meet with 
the sugar pine. This tree was discovered by a Mr. Douglass in 
1826, who pronounced it the ‘King of the Forest,’ and named it 
the sugar pine from the fact that wherever this tree is wounded 
or burned, it exudes crystals of sugar. Side by side with this 
King of the Forest stands the yellow pine.” 


Spruce, cedar, fir and other valuable woods make up these 
great Sierra forests. 


Beyond Doons the road describes a great horseshoe curve, 
with a view of Bald Mountain (6,000 feet) on the northeast, 
Sawmill on the sovth, and just across a vast pine-lined gulch the 
tunnel we left a half-hour ago—only a “hop-over,” apparently. 

Crossing the high trestle over Long Gulch, we complete the 
horseshoe curve, twist some more about, then steer due north, and 
with a whoop and a flourish, our train comes to its final stop in 
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3,525 feet above the sea level, the terminus of the Butte County 
Railroad and the site of the Diamond Match Company’s opera- 
tions in the mountains. 

Situated on a sightly plateau, 800 acres of which have been 
cleared, streets laid out, artistic homes and stores built, this 
thriving little metropolis and charming summer resort flourishes, 
in the midst of a wilderness of pines, created by the magic of 
enterprise and the untiring industry of the Man with the Axe. 

The town has an abundant supply of cold mountain water 
and will own and control its own electric plant. 

Good accommodations can be secured at Hotel Raynor. In 
this mountain hostelry the traveler finds generous hospitality, the 
cheerful way of looking at things, liberal service, and good cheer 
in general. 

Pine trees and shady nooks abound. If you prefer to erect 
your own bungalow, get near to Nature’s heart ’neath your 
own spruce and pine, opportunity for you to become a land-owner 
and home-builder is offered. 

Lumber is the “piece-« le-resistance” in this section of the 
world. Timber is growing on every side for miles and miles, and 
in the making of lumber there is no end. 

Logging roads, diverging in every direction into the forests, 
dump their loads of giant logs into the logging pond. An endless 
cable takes the logs from the pond into the mill—one of the 
largest in the world, having a capacity of 200,000 feet of lumber 
every ten hours—and there the machinery does the rest. 
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HOTEL RAYNOR—STIRLING CITY 
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Do you need a breathing spell? Most people do at times. If 
your nerves are sort of frayed out and you are inclined to allow 
things to ruffle up your disposition, declare a vacation and come 
to Stirling City. 

“There’s nothing so good as the sun and the wind for driving 
the foolishness out of one.” 

Here is everything that the enthusiast for out-door sports 
deems requisite or the worn-out worker demands. 

The streams are teeming with trout that would make an 
ordinary fisherman lose a week’s salary to give battle. 

Some pleasant excursions are offered to the tourist, Stirling 
City being the stage station for several mountain lines. By stage 
to Big Meadows deserves more than passing mention. There are 
only a few of them left, these real old-time stage trips so remin- 
iscent of early days. Bowling along over good roads, wide grades, 
on the top of a coach, behind four cracking roadsters, with all out- 
of-doors round about and mine host, the Knight of the Whip, a 
treasure trove of good stories! Tell me, oh, Man of Books, and 
ye who dwell within the cities! does it not sound good for a 
summer outing? 





CANONS ALL ’ROUND US 








THE: BIG MEADOWS 


Containing many thousand acres of meadow land, balmily sleeps 
in a deep basin in the heart of the Northern Sierras, encircled 
by the eastern and western summits. 

Geographically speaking, in Plumas County, 42 miles by 
stage from Stirling City, 65 from Chico; 5,000 feet altitude. 

“Three tributaries unite near the outlet of the Meadows to 
form the west branch of the Feather River. No infancy have 
these streams, for they start into being from springs. The largest, 
Big Spring, has sufficient volume of water to float a ship. The 
other is, relatively, a small affair, but up through white and 
dancing sands it bubbles forever and forever.” 

The Feather River flows silently through places enchanting 
as ever Nature devised, and is an ideal boating and fishing stream. 
The many trout streams that wind everywhere through the 
Meadows, their courses marked by tree-fringed banks, make it a 
veritable fisherman’s paradise. 

There is no lack of good living here, and one can be comfort- 
ably lodged and well fed in the Meadow Inn of his choice. 

There is no monotony of existence in Big Meadows during 
the summer season. Fishing, boating, horseback riding, tramping 
and coaching parties to the many interesting points in this vicinity 
make up the sum of delightful days. ’Tis one of those places 
“filled with so many good things” that just to be living makes us 
as “happy as kings.” 











VIEW IN THE BIG MEADOWS 
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BOATING —BIG MEADOWS 
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SCENES IN BIG MEADOWS 











TWIN LAKES—NEAR HOT SPRING VALLEY—MT. LASSEN IN THE DISTANCE 





Twenty miles to the north Mount Lassen rears his crest 
10,437 feet into the blue above, his snowy side dazzling in the 
morning rays, and invites those who would distinguish them- 
selves and emulate the Sierra Club to come up and slide down. 

To the north of Lassen the Black Buttes, six or seven in 
number, lifting their jagged, worn peaks in air, tell the tale of 
“volcanic throes and later elemental wars.”’ 

This is one of the most interesting regions in the State, being 
a part of the great lava field of the Northwest which covers about 
200,000 square miles. The whole elevation here is formed by the 
piling up of erupted material. The great majority of the peaks 
still show a distinct crater-like summit. The latest of the cones 
to be formed, and also the most perfect, is Cinder Cone, ten miles 
trom Mount Lassen. This is accounted by scientists one of the 
voungest volcanoes in the United States. Investigation proves 
the last eruption was not far from a century ago. 

Cinder Cone is remarkable for its regularity and perfectly 
conical form. Its slope is composed of the loosest fragments, 
from the size of a pea to several inches in diameter, giving the 
impression of an immense pile of cinders thrown out by a railway 
locomotive. The crater is a regular inverted cone, 240 feet deep. 
In all directions from the cone for about eight miles extends the 
ash field. 

There are no longer any signs of volcanic action in either 
Cinder Cone or Mount Lassen proper. But there are abundant 
signs in the region of Drake’s Hot Springs, ten miles from 
Lassen. Here are hot springs, geysers, a boiling lake and mud 
volcanoes of a mild type. This Hot Spring Valley presents sev- 
eral curious phenomena. Through it flows a cold trout stream, 
on one side of which are springs of varying degrees of coldness, 
ranging from ordinary spring water to strong soda; on the other 
side, within a few yards of one another, are cold springs and 
springs so hot you cannot with safety put your finger in the 
water. 

Up near the head of this valley is what is called the Devil’s 
Kitchen. It seems well named, for it is a region of several acres 
of boiling, hissing, steaming, sulphur-smelling springs, steam 
jets and mud volcanoes, familiarly known as boiling “mush-pots.’” 
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BOILING MUSH-POTS — HOT SPRING VALLEY 
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You can talk about yer cities with their stiddy growth and size; 
The St. Louis Exhibition and “business enterprise” ; 
There’s Paradise and other towns located on this ’ere hill, 


But I tell you, Stirling City is good enough for Phil. 


There hain’t no style in our town, but then there’s nothing small, 
Fer we’ve got the hull creation when we want to give a ball. 
There hain’t no automobiles to make you climb a tree. 

Oh, the Railroad of the Company goes fast enough for me. 


You kin harp about yer buildings with their stories in the clouds, 
An’ gas about yer trolley lines, and blow about yer crowds. 
But we’ve got a great big sawmill that people come to see; 


So this yere Stirling City is big enough for me. 


Let me register a solemn oath right- here afore you now, 
An’ raise my right han’ fearlessly to consummate the vow: 
When Gabriel blows his mighty horn an’ beckons “Come to me,” 
Plant me deep in Stirling City soil—that’s where I’d ruther be. 


A. PHILISTINE 








Where the Trout Live — 





WEST BRANCH —STIRLING CITY 
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VIEW OF WEST BRANCH AND BUTTES 
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The air is chill; the day grows late; 
The sun drives out through the Western Gate— 
Lingers a moment for a fond good-night, 


And bathes the Pines in golden iight. 





Spears 











